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GOOD THINGS COME IN FOURS 


It’s almost half a millennium since these four new silver coins hit the 
pockets and purses of the nation. The testoon, or shilling, had been 
introduced back in the reign of Henry VII, followed by the debased series 
of Henry VIII and the early years of the reign of Edward VI. Henry’s son 
reformed the coinage in August 1551 bringing it back to a fine silver 
standard. He also introduced four new coin denominations; the crown, 
halfcrown, sixpence and threepence. The young King took a keen interest 
in his coinage and even contributed ideas for the design of the crown and 
halfcrown. The groat of four pence had been discontinued as had the 
halfgroat of two pence. 





Edward VI’s four new silver coin 

denominations, introduced in 1551: 

Crown, halfcrown, sixpence and 
threepence 


This left a ‘change gap’ between the penny and the shilling, suitably 
filled by the new sixpence and threepence. At the time, the crown was the 
largest silver coin to be issued in this country and it met a mixed 
reception by traders and the public. Yet these four silver denominations 
have stood the test of time, being minted by every coin-issuing monarch 
since, with the exception of James I. They also proved to be a firm 
favourite with coin collectors through successive generations. 


FUTURE MEETINGS CONFIRMED 


It is a relief to now know that the Eagle & Child is fully functioning and 
hasn’t gone the way of so many country pubs in our area. Although the 
numbers for indoor social gatherings are still limited, our usual meeting 
room will be available from the beginning of July. Caution must still be 
the byword and so it might be wise to have our first meeting in August, as 
this by tradition has been our open meeting without a speaker or a fixed 
agenda for the evening. Your thoughts on this matter would be very much 
appreciated. Email: amdawson@numsoc.net or phone 01704 232494. 


JERSEY IRON AGE PART-HOARD BOUGHT 


A charity by the name of Jersey Heritage has recently purchased part of 
an Iron Age coin and jewellery hoard found on the island back in 1957. 
The items, 1,600 coins and 35 pieces of jewellery, amount to about two 
thirds of the original hoard. Since its discovery many of the coins were 
soon dispersed, as the Crown did not claim the hoard as Treasure Trove. 
Many of the coins were sold by the finder without being properly 
recorded. Jonathan Carter of Jersey Heritage stated that the charity was 
*’...very grateful to acquire the items so that we can secure them in a 
public museum collection...” The charity paid £38,000 through Jersey 
Heritage’s Patrons & Benefactors scheme after this remainder of the 
hoard was still disclaimed by the Crown 


A WELL TRAVELLED SHILLING 


Almost 400 years after it was lost a Charles I shilling, which dates to 
1633/34 has been discovered by archaeologists searching the location of 
the early settlement of St.Mary’s Fort in Maryland USA. The coin, a 
Tower Mint shilling, i.m. portcullis, is still in reasonable condition and 
has helped to accurately confirm the date the settlement started. 
St.Mary’s City was Maryland’s first capital city and was only the fourth 
English colony to be established in America. 


ORMSKIRK & WEST LANCASHIRE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


| SLOCKDOWN’ NEWSLETTER 


email: amdawson @ numsoc.net 


What have you all been up to? Any chat, photos, news, recent acquisitions etc. by members for future issues please! 


BEFORE THE DAWN OF COINAGE 


Alan Dawson 


Long before coinage began in the mid seventh century BC, wealth 
was measured in cows or oxen. Barter was the standard method of 
exchange throughout the known world and transactions were measured 
in cows, or fractions of a cow. Then there was the added complexity of 
other barter ‘currencies’ such as knowing the exchange rate between 
other tradable livestock such as chickens, goats and sheep. Add to this a 
cow-fraction rate for hired labour and the system certainly had its 
limitations. The first ‘token currencies’, that is, easily transported 
identical items with a fixed exchange rate began to take hold long 
before the introduction of coins as such. The copper or bronze talent 

was a flattened piece of metal shaped like a stretched cow hide. These 
proto-coin items were cast in different sizes to represent fractions of a 
beast, as cattle, especially the ox, were still used as the standard. 
Gradually, each country in the region developed its own barter- 
currency based on weight. Although having little intrinsic value these 
first ‘token currencies’ became accepted throughout the Mediterranean 
world and beyond. 


A copper alloy talent of 

circa 1500-1300 BC. 

Actual size 39cm x 24cm.) 

From a shipwreck off Kyme, Greece. 


Athens Numismatic Museum 





Some talenton could still be quite bulky and also, like cattle, needed 
to be kept in a secure place. At first only society’s elite had storehouses 
suitable for storing these items safely, however the Semites decided that 
everyone should have access to such protection. They began accepting 
deposits of these ingots from anyone prepared to pay a handling fee for 
the privilege. Soon loans were being made at an arranged interest rate 
and the world bore witness to the first financial institutions such as 
banks and loan companies — long before the introduction of coins. 


The first step towards real coinage was taken by the Lydians. Gold, 
silver and the naturally occurring electrum were metals prized by all in 
the ancient world and were therefore ideal for coinage. It was the 
Greeks who raised this concept to an art form, although probably 
unintentionally. The earliest coins showed images of familiar traded 
animals such as oxen, reminiscent of the old barter system, but the 
Greek city states cleverly used this new medium to advertise their own 
trading specialty, i.e. an olive sprig on the coins of Athens, the sea 
turtle shell in Aegina and wine cups or grapes in Naxos. 





AR coin of Athens, 
showing olive sprig 


AR coin of Naxos, 
showing grapes 


AR coin of Aegina, 
showing sea turtle 


Once the general public became accustomed to using coins in trade 
the designs became more complex and intricate, visually sending a 
number of cryptic messages to the holder. Sometimes the name of the 
issuing city state was shown in the form of a visual pun; coins of 
Ankona had an elbow or ‘ankon’ whereas coins of Trapezos depicted a 
table or ‘trapeza’. Coins then started to show images of gods and 
goddesses. After two hundred years had passed since the introduction 
of coinage as we know it coin design reached its zenith as an art form. 
The ancients certainly knew how to use the constraints of a circular flan 
to best artistic effect acting in parallel with functionality. After over 
two and a half millennia we can still learn a thing or two by looking 
back to the beginning. It’s also worth pondering the fact that these often 
tiny coins embraced simplicity of design, yet achieved beautiful results 
without the use of magnification or indeed reducing machines. 


ROYAL MINT STARTS NUMISMATIC COIN 
VALUATION & VERIFICATION SERVICE 


Moving on from being just a coin producing factory the Royal Mint is 


now offering a coin valuation service. This new venture, coupled with 
the Mint’s recent move into buying and selling numismatically 


collectable coins, is certainly a move away from its original covenant to 


produce and supply coinage for Great Britain, its dependencies and other 
nations. Another service being offered is a ‘coin finder’ by which the 


Mint will source rare and valuable coins for a fee. They have also 
announced a coin identification and verification service as well as 
offering safe and secure storage for valuables such as coins, stamps or 


jewellery collections. All this puts 
the Royal Mint in a different light 
from that we have _ been 
accustomed. No longer is this 1100 
year-old and much _ revered 
institution working just to make 
bullion bars, put change in our 
pockets, notes in our wallets and 
strike medals to be awarded to 
deserving individuals. Far from it, 
the Royal Mint, now a limited 
company, seems to have embarked 
on a new marketing path leading 
towards total commercialisation. 





The Mint Press Room, circa early 20th cent. 


COIN QUIZ No.14 


Q1. What is an American ‘copperhead’ token? 
Q2. What is meant by ‘seignorage’ in terms of coin making ? 
Q3. What is meant by the term ‘Minting remedy’? 


Q4. Why is Admiral Sir George Rooke linked to certain gold and silver 
coins issued early in the reign of Queen Anne? 


Q5. What is the ‘Mionnet’ scale in numismatics? 


Q6. What symbol appears on fourteenth centt 
silver coins of the Saxony city state of Halle? 


Q7. What is the value in French deniers of 
an Anglo-Gallic ‘Hardi’ coin? 


Q8. Why was the famous ‘Godless’ florin 
of Victoria’s reign so called? 


Q9. What is significant about the 1787 
‘Fugio’ cent, issued in the USA? 


QUESTION 10. 
Can you name this famous 17th century 
archbishop, numismatist and English 
coin collector? 








CROSSWORD ANSWERS 


ACROSS 


1. Halfpenny 5. Specimen 
7. Sceat 6. Notgeld 
8. AR 10. Head 

9. Iron 11. Bury St. 
12. Tiberius Edmunds 
14. Young 15. Unite 
17. Farthing* 16. Incuse 
19. Ivan 18. Ingot 
21. Perth 20. Spade 
23. Guinea 22. Rose 
26. Signatum 24. As 


DOWN 25. Ant 


1. Hybrid 

2. Llantrisant 

3. AEs 

Picture Qustion: Gustave Schlumberger, 
specialist in the coinage of the crusades. 


4. Cnut 


*Apologies for the wrongly worded question 
for 17 across. It should have read 
‘denomination’ and not ‘metal’ as printed. 


My mistake, sorry Lee. Ed. 





A TOKEN OF KINDNESS 


A reader from Tyne & Wear recently used our website to tell the 
heartwarming tale of a threepenny pub token. Ms. Amanda Bolderson 
was researching her family history by using an on-line ancestor research 
app when she was unexpectedly directed to a coin website. On the site 
was an ongoing discussion about a Warrington pub token issued by an 
Elijah Lawton at The Grove pub in Warrington. 


This name rang a bell with Amanda as she had recently found a 
scribbled note which she had written in the 1990s during a discussion 
with her late Grandmother when they had talked about the family tree. 
The note bore just eight names, seven girls and one boy, but no further 
information. Searching through the 1891 census she came across all the 
names on the note and what’s more they were in the same order. From 
here she took her research even further to find that her Great Great 
Grandfather was an Elijah Lawton of 86 Bewsey Road, Warrington who 
was a licensed victualler and an inn keeper. Elijah died in 1888 but his 
widow Susan was still running The Grove pub in 1901. 
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Going back to the coin website Amanda managed to contact the 
owner of the token to ask if he was prepared to sell, as the issuer was 
her ancestor. Unfortunately, the collector explained that he never parted 
with any of his collection, so then the quest stopped. That is until the 
collector in question contacted Amanda directly to say that he was 
flying from Scandinavia to London in a few day’s time and he would be 
staying at the London Waldorf Hotel. He asked her to contact the hotel 
and leave her address so he could get in touch again. 


A week later the token surprisingly turned up in Amanada’s letterbox! 
This all goes to show that coin collectors in general, far from being just 
avaricious in their pursuit of these small metal discs, can sometimes 
have a heart of gold themselves. 


FURTHER ‘COIN LIMERICK’ RESPONSE 


Last Month’s appeal for more numismatic Limericks has had quite an 
unexpected late response. Here is a selection of three recent 
submissions, all surprisingly featuring the word ‘brass’ yet all worthy 
competitors for a mystery prize and the honour of being chaired as the 
North West’s own ‘Numismatic Poet Laureate’. 


A priest hoarding coins made of brass 
Was cautious when celebrating mass 


He had studied his Bible 

So knew he was liable \ 
To ‘covet his neighbour’s As’ —\) 
Then there is this one — \ 


A gaming jetton of brass 

Thought ‘for a guinea I'll pass’ 
But to its dismay 

It tarnished one day 

Then the dream was all over — alas 





- and one more — 


A mathematician from Bonn 

Sold his brass threepenny bits — bar one 
But it fell down a hole, 

Bringing grief to his soul 

For he’d lost his last dodecadon 


Further submissions please! Send them by email, post or phone. The 
next issue will be sent out, in line with our meetings dates, on the first 
Thursday in July. The winner will be announced in the August issue, 
that is if this newsletter continues until then, otherwise it will be 
announced at the first regular meeting. 


A FUTURE MEETING SUGGESTION 


Even with the partial lifting of lockdown restrictions the Government 
is still advising people to act cautiously. Therefore it has been 
suggested that the first resumed meeting at the Eagle & Child might 
take place outside in the pub’s beer garden. This should lessen any 


2 lingering fears members have about virus transmission. Thoughts? 


COLONIAL SURPRISES 


Peter Thompson 


In September 1711 HMS Feversham was ordered from New York (a 
British colony at the time) to escort three transports to the St Lawrence 
River as part of a planned attempt to take Quebec from the French. On 
the night of 7th October in stormy conditions all four ships were driven 
ashore in the vicinity of Cape Breton with tragic loss of life. The tragedy 
was compounded by the fact that, unknown to this small squadron, the 
attack on Quebec had already been called off. 


Salvage was attempted almost at once (1712) but conditions were not 

good and the Feversham remained undisturbed, other than by the 
elements, for some 270 years. In the 1980s objects began to be 
recovered and these naturally included coins. It was not long before the 
importance of the Feversham coins caused a stir of excitement. 
During the summer of 1711 while the ship had been based in New York 
the Purser had drawn funds on several occasions from the local 
Victualling Office of the British Treasury to provision the ship. The 
exact amounts are recorded but no details given of the actual coins 
supplied. It 1s assumed that the coins recovered from the wreck are what 
remained from the funds drawn and that they therefore represent a 
practically undisturbed sample of the coins in use in colonial America 
(particularly New York) at this time. While it has long been known that 
Spanish American pieces of eight reales and their fractions formed a 
major part of colonial currencies very little has been recorded 
concerning the rest of the circulating medium. The coins recovered from 
the Feversham therefore shed new light on the matter and throw up 
some very interesting surprises. 


The first group of Feversham coins to go to auction (Christies, New 
York, 7th February 1989) did indeed include many Spanish American 
coins of all denominations but our first surprise is that it also included 
some 126 silver coins of Massachusetts (nearly 20% of the group by 
number). These are the coins from the Boston mint showing the oak 
tree, pine tree, etc. mostly dated 1652. It is a surprise to see them still 
circulating at this late date and in such large numbers but a surprise also 
to find that many of them are cut, some into fragments as low as a penny 
by weight (figure 1). 





Fig.1 Pine tree 
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These fragments indicate the regular use of cut coins as small change, 
a practice on which the records are silent. The group also included over 
twenty “lion” dollars, a favourite trade coin of Dutch merchants. Their 
presence as such is perhaps not surprising as New York had previously 
been in Dutch hands but ae numbers present confirm their continued 
a (fig. 2). 
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Fig.3 Plugged eight » 2 Fe, 

reales from the ; 
wreck, (with a 
smaller plug 
at 4 o'clock) 





Fig. 2 “Lion” dollar (not from the wreck). 


The most exciting surprise though is to find that some 22 of the 
Spanish American eight reales and four reales coins in this group were 
plugged presumably to bring them up to an acceptable rate. This 
phenomenon appears to be peculiar to finds from this wreck so would 
seem to belong to New York or an adjacent colony. No official 
requirement to plug silver coins has been noticed for any of the North 
American colonies but most of them laid down minimum weights for 
coins to be legal tender and this would perhaps have encouraged silver 
smiths to bring light weight coins up to standard. The numbers present 
on the Feversham indicate that this must briefly have become a common 
practice somewhere at some time, perhaps for some specific purpose. 
The large variations in weights of pieces of eight from the wreck 
(plugged or not) rather increases the mystery. It must be remembered 
though that the coins have been in the sea for many years and a plugged 
coin could still be subsequently clipped. The example illustrated (fig. 3) 
has a second, smaller plug indicating that it was important for someone 
to bring it to an exact standard. It weighs in at 24.98 grams compared to 
the official standard of 27.20 grams. Further coins have since been 
raised from this wreck but have not changed the overall picture. 








GLOBAL NUMISMATICS: PROS and CONS 


As of May 10th this year all issues of this newsletter are available to 
download, not only from our own website, but also the American site the 
Newman Numismatic Portal. This certainly opens up a further platform 
for news, articles and views and gets awareness of our society to a much 
wider audience. Since the advent of the Internet coin collecting and 
numismatic study has reached the far corners of the Earth. This has 
meant that with a world-wide readership coins that would otherwise 
have been offered only regionally are now instantly available to most 
coin collectors globally. The downside of this is an increased interest in 
rare (and not so rare) British coins in all categories by collectors all over 
the world. In turn this has resulted in a general price increase, as most 
coins are finite in their numbers and a burgeoning market can quickly 
swallow up limited supplies of a coin once regarded as fairly common. 


We must all agree that in 2016 
not a single person gave the 


If restrictions go on much 
longer this decade will 
become known as the 

‘Boring Twenties’ 


correct answer to ‘Where do you 
see yourself 5 years from now?’ 


THE OTHER WILKINSON 


Alan Dawson 


When most coin collectors hear the name ‘Wilkinson’ they 
immediately associate it with John Wilkinson the famous Iron Founder 
and token issuer of the late 18th century. No less a famous name at that 
time was Anthony Wilkinson of Ormskirk, a coin-weighing scale maker. 







The famous 
Wilkinson’s folding 
coin balance 
George III ‘spade’ 


guinea of 1787 


Paper label 
inside the 
Wilkinson 

balance box ‘Sesto Dee 





This Wilkinson achieved fame and fortune by inventing and 
manufacturing the first folding guinea balance. He originally started his 
business in Kirkby, near Liverpool, where he advertised that ‘his 
balances were on sale in every significant market town.’ As his business 
grew in 1785 he moved to Ormskirk and by 1788 he is recorded as 
owning ten cottages in the town. Wilkinson’s folding guinea balances 
became a market leader and even French versions of the balance were 
called ‘Trebuchet Wilkinsons’. The need for such an easily portable 
weighing device was brought about in the 1770s by a rather confusing 
change in weight standards for the guinea and half guinea. Again this 
was further complicated by the introduction of a third guinea or seven 
shilling piece. All gentlemen, bankers, doctors, apothecaries, merchants, 
traders and manufacturers needed to weigh coins. This became a matter 
of routine whenever they were suspicious of a doubtful looking coin, of 
which there were quite a few in circulation. Although the most 
commonly encountered problem with genuine coins was excessive wear 
brought about by ordinary circulation. To put this in context, in 1773 a 
survey by the Royal Mint found that 15% of gold guineas and their 
fractions in circulation had been reduced by as much as 10 grains, which 
was equal to about 20 pence. Considerably higher discrepancies in coin 
weight also resulted from deliberate and fraudulent clipping or 
‘sweating’. So the need for accurate and above all convenient pocket- 
sized coin balances became an all important accessory to trade. 


It is worth mentioning that not all light weight guineas were rejected 
in trade. Usually a mutually agreed value was placed on the coin or coins 
so that, after weighing, both parties could conduct a satisfactory 
transaction. Anthony Wilkinson certainly had the largest output of 
folding scales in the country and his name became eponymous with the 
product, much as the name Hoover is to vacuum cleaners today. He died 
in 1801 but his business was carried on by two of his employees, who 
proudly advertised that they were indeed ‘successors to A. Wilkinson’; 
the man who must be credited with putting the small market town of 
Ormskirk firmly on the numismatic map. 


OUR UNUSUAL NUMISMATIC HISTORY 


Eric Hodge 


Continuing our theme from previous ‘Lockdown’ Newsletters we can 
now study some of the other anomalies of the 8 reales used up to 1804, 
the date for the Bank of England octagonal countermark. 


The first really interesting problem arose in 1788 when Charles III 
died. The initial difficulties were distance and communication. It could 
take Spanish ships between four and sixteen weeks to cross the Atlantic, 
including a stop-over for revictualling in the Azores, that is if they were 
lucky enough to survive the weather, poor ships, poor food, poor 
manning and pirates. The return journey, possibly laden with treasure, 
was even more fraught, and delay was inevitable when a number of ships 
had to rendezvous and only sail when storms and hurricanes were not 
forecast. So messages took a long time to be passed. First the New 
World would become aware of the death of the King, but it would be an 
even longer wait before the dies were received with the new King’s 
portrait and titles. This difficulty of distance and delay is well illustrated 
in the solution to the problem of coin manufacture during this ‘inter 
regnum’. All of the main mints of Mexico City, Lima and Potosi issued 
coins showing Charles III, as previously, for part of 1789. 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


This year also has examples of the solution, which was to continue with 
the portrait of Charles III but to designate the monarch as Charles IV, as 
opposed to IIII (Figs. 1 & 2). This solution continued until 1791, though 
there was a mistake at the Mexico City mint for the year 1790 where the 
portrait was Charles III but the designation was IIII instead of IV (Fig. 
3). Eventually, in 1791 the new dies were received from Spain showing 
the new King’s portrait and his designation as Charles IIII (Fig. 4). 





Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Fig. 4 also highlights the position held by the eight reales as a world 
currency, and its long circulating life, because this example also shows a 
countermark verified for circulation in the Portuguese Azores in 1887 
(GP=Governo Portugués). 


So, in the early to mid 1820’s came to an end over two hundred and 
twenty years of Spanish colonial coinage, including about one hundred 
years of Pillar and Portrait eight reales. These years also gave rise to the 
world’s first true trading coinage. It was a period of immense importance 
in terms of European expansion and Empire building and encompassed 
great conflict in Europe culminating at the Battle of Waterloo. 

However, due to the inability of the British Royal Mint to produce silver 
coinage we, also, are able to incorporate the Spanish American eight 
reales into our numismatic history. 


A DIGNIFIED COMMEMORATIVE 


This year Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth reaches yet another milestone 
in her life as she becomes the first British monarch to reach a 95th 
birthday. The occasion is being commemorated by the Royal Mint which 
has struck a series of coins to mark the event. The designs, by 
comparison with more recent issues, are quite traditional and rightly 
reflect her dignity. All coins bear the inscription ‘My Heart and My 
Devotion’ reflecting the promise made in her 1957 Christmas speech. 


JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS 


Alan Dawson 


It was recently reported in the press that a few Islamic coins found in 
a Rhode Island fruit orchard could be ‘pirate treasure’. 


The feature went on to state that these could be remnants of loot 
hoarded by the British Privateer Captain Henry Every. Apparently, 
Henry Every was termed as the world’s most wanted man back in 1695 
as his ship The Fancy attacked countless vessels around the 
Mediterranean and even the Indian Ocean. After he had attacked a ship 
carrying Muslim pilgrims home to India from Mecca in Saudi Arabia it 
is alleged that his plunder consisted of millions of pounds worth of gold 
and silver. The vessel in question was the Gani-i-Sawai, which 
happened to be owned by the Indian emperor Aurangzeb, and was 
literally a floating treasure house of coins and bullion. 





Islamic silver coin from the Rhode Island find, Yemen, dated to AD 1693 


Historians know that Captain Every sailed to Ireland in 1696, yet Mr. 
Jim Bailey who was one of the hoard’s finders, claims that the coins 
‘proved’ that Captain Every and his crew had eventually made their way 
to New England. This assumption seems to have been based on dating 
evidence from the coins, as examination revealed that most (of the 
fifteen found) were minted in Yemen in 1693. So the dates seemed to tie 
in with the hypothesis. Another coin of the type was found in North 
Carolina, where the State Archaeologist, Sarah Sportman, further 
proposed that it is probably where the crew came ashore and had 
eventually settled. 


This story is a classic example of archaeologists jumping to irrational 
conclusions based on flimsy evidence. There must be many reasons that 
could be proffered to explain the small hoard of Islamic coins. For 
example, after he sailed to Ireland in 1696, Captain Every could have 
used the coins to pay off his crew, who in turn might have spent the 
silver locally. The coins could then have been taken to America by the 
many emmigrants to the New World. Likewise, travelers and traders 
from the East could have paid for food and services with such coins 
when reaching the Americas. After all, silver was silver in those days 
and it didn’t really matter what country it came from, as witnessed by 
the myriad of foreign specie accepted and used by the early settlers. 


Sadly this tale echoes an all too common trait in popular archaeology 
generally of jumping to fanciful conclusions based on the flimsiest of 
evidence. We see this regularly on archaeological-themed programmes 
such as Time Team, when some otherwise respected specialists charge in 
with sensational theories. These hasty conclusions usually centre round 
early ritual or religious practices, when in most cases a far more prosaic 
answer to the puzzle is fairly obvious. But who wants to know that a 
find of coins was probably just a traveller’s holiday change, whereas 
attaching it to a romantic tale of piracy on the high seas or bizarre pagan 
religious practices is far more attention grabbing and _ therefore 
eminently newsworthy. 


FROM EARLY BEGINNINGS 


It is alleged that the first true coin collector was the Roman emperor 
Augustus who, according to Suetonius, ‘gave coins of every device, 
including old pieces of the kings and foreign money’ as gifts during the 
Festival of Saturnalia, which was held between 17-24 December. 
Throughout the ages coin collecting was mostly the preserve of Kings, 
Queens, the clergy and the very wealthy. How times have changed. In 
the Christian era Saturnalia was adopted and turned into Christmas, 
another reason to put new coins in a Christmas stocking! 





